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very unsatisfactory chapter hopelessly out of 
date. 

The comments on the early Romanticists 
and the Victorian poets are admirable, but al- 
most entirely general. The author shows a 
fondness for neglected poets, of whom he calls 
to our attention no fewer than eight. Chapter 
xvii ends ingloriously with a sigh for one of 
these. Another fault, a tendency to make the 
book a catch-all for fragmentary dicta of vari- 
ous sorts, leads him to close the volume, not 
with a summary of results, but with a page- 
long eulogy of Tennyson, a graceful tribute 
from the friend of nearly fifty years, but never- 
theless distinctly out of place. 

As said at first, the book is a delightful an- 
thology, the product of delicate sensibility, 
but lacking in results — in short, the work of a 
gifted dilettante. 

I note only one misprint : " Era Filippo 

Lippi" (P- 97)- 

Edward Payson Morton. 
Indiana University. 



THE KING IS QUAIR AGAIN. 

Jacques i er £>' Ecosse fut-il poete f Etude sur 
l'authenticit6 du " Cahier du roi." Par J. J. 
Jusserand. Paris, 1897. 

The ingenious attack of Mr. J. T. T. Brown on 
the hitherto undisputed claim of James I. of 
Scotland to the authorship of this poem (no- 
ticed in Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xii, col. 115) 
aroused a discussion in the Athenceum, one of 
the contributors to which was M. J. J. Jus- 
serand, well known for his studies of England 
in the fourteenth century, and other works. 
M. Jusserand has since summed up the whole 
question in an article in the Revue Historique, 
Tom. 64, a deprint of which, by the author's 
courtesy, is before us. 

M. Jusserand's line of argument is much the 
same as that indicated in the notice above al- 
luded to, though, of course, much more fully 
worked out ; and the conclusion is the same, 
that while Mr. Brown's objections are certainly 
entitled to consideration, he has by no means 
proved his case. 

The strongest of these objections — that 
founded on the silence of Dunbar, who, in his 



catalogue of dead poets makes no mention of 
James I., though he was writing at the court 
of James IV., great grandson of the royal 
poet ; and the absence of all historical mention 
of so remarkable a poem earlier than that of 
Maior about a hundred years after — these ar- 
gutnenta ex silentio, though striking, are by 
no means conclusive. M. Jusserand parallels 
them with a similar silence in France concern- 
ing the poems of Charles of Orleans, a con- 
temporary of James I., also of royal line (he 
was grandson of Charles V., and father of 
Louis XII.) and like James, a prisoner in Eng- 
land. Yet the admirable poetic works of this 
prince were absolutely ignored from his death 
in 1465 until the eighteenth century — a more 
surprising silence than that in James's case. 
One thing we know ; and that is, that in Dun- 
bar's lifetime the Kingis Quair was attributed 
to James by at least two persons ; namely, the 
two scribes who copied it into the unique 
Bodleian MS., and there is no doubt that they 
found it so ascribed in their original MS. 

It is, no doubt, a rather remarkable thing 
that a work of such excellence, and so devoid 
of all offence, should be preserved in but a 
single copy written toward the close of the 
fifteenth century ; but when we remember how 
much of Scottish literature has perished ut- 
terly, we can hardly found any argument upon 
this fact. 

The weakness of Mr. Brown's argument 
from the dialect is very well exposed by his 
critic. The language of the poem is Scottish, 
but mingled with Southern forms and Chau- 
cerian phrases ; and this is precisely what we 
should expect from a Scottish prince, living in 
England from his eleventh to his twenty -ninth 
year, on the one hand in daily intercourse with 
the Scots who we know shared his captivity, 
and looking forward to his restoration to the 
throne of Scotland ; and, on the other hand, 
also in daily intercourse with speakers of South- 
ern English, and — as he tells us himself — a de- 
voted student of the works of " his masters," 
Gower and Chaucer. M. Jusserand might have 
added that it is precisely such a dialect as a 
Scottish forger would not have used. 

Mr. Brown argues that James would never 
have been so " ungracious " as to address the 
lady of his affections in the "rude speech" 
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and "rugged dialect" of Scotland. M. Jus- 
serand, conceding the rudeness, makes answer 
"Que nous parle-t-on de la rudesse du dialecte? 
Les paroles d'un amant sont toujours douces 
aux oreilles d'une amante." A better answer 
would be that the literary Scottish of the fif- 
teenth century was by no means a rude and 
rugged dialect, but a highly cultivated and 
polished speech, enriched and refined by gen- 
erations of scholars and poets, and quite cap- 
able of holding its own with the language 
spoken on the Thames. Let any one who 
doubts compare the language of Henryson with 
that of Lydgate or Hoccleve, and see which 
suffers by the comparison. 

The resemblance between the Kingis Quair 
and the Court of Love, M. Jusserand treats too 
lightly. It does not consist merely in peculiar 
words or phrases — though these are numer- 
ous enough to have considerable cumulative 
weight — but in an important feature of both 
poems. Both poets visit the Court of Love (or 
of Venus) at which they see various groups or 
orders of lovers : aged persons who had been 
faithful to love throughout their lives : persons 
who had been devoted to a religious life, but 
have served love secretly ; and persons who 
complain bitterly because they had been forced 
into the cloister in their tender youth, and 
must now forego the bliss of love. Now such 
a visit, with a survey of the various classes of 
lovers, happy and unhappy, is necessitated by 
the very design of the Court 0/ Love; whereas 
in the Kingis Quair it is quite unnecessary, 
and brought in somewhat by force. There 
seems then little probability that the author of 
the Court of Love imitated the Kingis Quair, 
and much that the imitation was the other 
way. This is Mr. Brown's contention, which 
M. Jusserand meets by denying that there is 
any evidence of imitation. Both, as it seems 
to the present writer, too readily accept Mr. 
Skeat's dictum, that the Court of Love belongs 
to the early sixteenth century. His only proof 
is the existence of non-Chaucerian forms. 
But Chaucer did not monopolize all the Eng- 
lish of the fourteenth century by any means, 
nor were his rules of versification, manage- 
ment of the final e, etc., accepted by all his 
contemporaries. That Chaucer did not write 
the Court of Love, we may readily admit ; but 



to say that it could not have been written until 
more than a hundred years after Chaucer, is 
another matter, and comes perilously near the 
verge of dogmatism. 

Curiously enough, neither M. Jusserand nor 
Mr. Brown makes any reference to the singular 
fact that the author of the Kingis Quair dedi- 
cates his poem to his " dear masters, Gower 
and Chaucer," while no imitation of Gower, 
nor trace of his influence has been discovered 
in it. On the other hand, no acknowledgment 
is made of indebtedness to the Court of Love. 
It is surprising that Mr. Brown did not venture 
the conjecture that his supposed Scottish forger 
believed the Court of Love to be from Gower's 
pen ; an error which James was not so likely to 
make. 

Near the end of the poem, the lover, ex- 
pressing his joy at having at last won his lady's 
grace, says — 

*' And this flourt 

So hertly has unto my help attendit. 

That from the d«th hir man scho has defiendit." 

No one can read this without thinking of the 
tragedy at Perth, and Queen Jane's unavailing 
attempt to save her husband's life. But Mr. 
Brown cites this passage as evidence that the 
writer knew the story of the assassination, and 
made a prtsdictio post eventum. Even if the 
hyperbole of being brought from death to life 
by attaining the favor of the beloved one, 
were not a commonplace of the old love-poets, 
the meaning here clearly is that the lover owes 
his life to his lady — that she has rescued him 
from death ; wht;reas, unhappily, Queen Jane 
did not save her husband from the daggers of 
his murderers ; so that the alleged forger pre- 
dicted after the event just what did not occur. 
M. Jusserand applies a very minute scrutiny 
to the alleged discrepancies in dates and allu- 
sions, with the conclusion that James is right, 
and that his oppugner has followed false 
guides. To the mind of the present writer 
these discrepancies, even if real, would have 
next to no weight. In a fanciful semi-allegori- 
cal poem like this, we do not expect the ac- 
curacy of a serious autobiography ; and James 
was quite capable of saying " yeris thre" for 
"yeris foure," if the rime required it, or of 
putting the sun in the sign of the Ram, simply 
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because Chaucer's pilgrims set out under that 
constellation. 

On the whole, M. Jusserand has effectively 
met the objections raised ; and until a better 
equipped advocatus diaboli takes up the con- 
tention, the present writer agrees with him 
that the claim of James has not been invali- 
dated. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkitts University. 



FRENCH PHONETICS. 

Artikulations- und Horiibungen, von H. 
Klinghardt: Praktisches Hulfsbuch der 
Phonetik fur Studierende und Lehrer. Mit 
7 in den Text gedruckten Abbildungen. 
Cothen : Otto Schulze, 1897; pp. viii, 253. 

The author explains in an interesting intro- 
duction the origin and aims of his work, which 
is the result of his prolonged experience as an 
enthusiastic and skilful teacher of modern 
languages in German colleges. It is not meant 
to increase the number of excellent text-books 
that treat of phonetics in general, or of French, 
German and English phonetics in particular ; 
it is to be looked upon, rather, as a phonetic 
drill-book for young instructors, and students 
preparing to be teachers of modern languages. 
They are not expected to get from it, or from 
it alone, their knowledge of phonetics, but are 
advised to use it either before, or at the same 
time with, the systematic study of a regular 
text-book like Vietor's Elemente der Phonetik 
und Orthoepie des Deutschen, Englischen und 
Franzosischen. The author wishes to teach 
them by his own example how to make use of 
such knowledge, which, unless assisted by 
well-directed and long-continued practical ex- 
ercises, is liable to remain barren theory, un- 
profitable for teaching or learning a foreign 
language, as well as of very doubtful value for 
carrying on scientific research. Thus, all his 
descriptions, suggestions and advice, and all 
the exercises he recommends, tend to awaken 
and strengthen the desire of independent ob- 
servation and to give a thorough control of the 
speech-organs: 

Was meine jungen Fachgenossen betrifft, so 
hoffe ich, dassdie von mirgebotenen Beschrei- 



bungen und vorgeschlagenen fjbungen unter 
alien (Jmstanden dazu dienen werden, zu ihrem 
phonetischen Wissen auch noch einiges pho- 
netische Konnen d. i. einige phonetische Fer- 
tigkeit hinzuzufiigen."' 

Mr. Klinghardt is a good teacher not only 
in the class-room but in most of his writings, 
and especially in the present book. His ex- 
planations are exceedingly clear (anschaulicfi), 
though sometimes rather long. He does not 
employ much apparatus, but contents himself 
with a few diagrams in the first part of his 
work, and requires of his readers only to do 
exactly as he does, to use their own eyes, 
aided by a mirror, their own ears and their 
own speech-muscles, in examining and repro- 
ducing his observations and experiments so as 
to become their own observations and experi- 
ments. Such a procedure, highly commend- 
able, and in fact the only method to be recom- 
mended for the study of a phonetic book, de- 
mands time and patience ; but in the author's 
opinion, the student does not need to read the 
whole work at once, and may take up at differ- 
ent times any chapter he may think most con- 
venient and most useful for th<? occasion. 

Some oral instruction in phonetics I regard 
as almost indispensable for the beginner. How- 
ever, the elements of this science once fully 
understood, I think he will go on very well by 
reading the Artikulations- und Hbrnbungenm 
the manner prescribed or suggested by the 
author, and he will doubtless learn from him 
to train his eye, ear, and speech-muscles, to 
observe phonetic phenomena independently, 
and to distinguish clearly all the different 
sounds and articulations, or series of sounds 
and articulations, mentioned or hinted at in 
Mr. Klinghardt's work. 

I frankly confess that at first I could not help 
looking with some suspicion at : 
Part I.« Nichtsprachliche Artikulationen und 
Schalle. 

A. Die Schlussmittel des Kehlkopfcs, a. Bau 
des Kehlkopfes und seiner Schlussmittel; b. 
Artikulationen der Schlussmittel des Kehl- 
kopfes und zugehorige Schalle. 

B. Das Gaumensegel, a. Bau des Gaumen- 
segels; b. Artikulationen des Gaumensegels. 

C. Der Unterkiefer mit Zutigeund Lippe, a. 
Bau des Unterkiefers (mit Zunge und Lippe); 
b. Artikulationen des Unterkiefers (der Zunge 
und Lippe). 

x Page 7. a Pages 11-75. 
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